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College Forensics Helps Women to 
Enter Radio 


GEORGIE BOWMAN 
ov 

College forensics will not automatically produce a Milton Cross— 
male or female. It will not even guarantee you a job on your home- 
town 250 watt station. But it can give you a good shove up the first 
four teps of the ladder to radio’s fabulous fame. 

Fundamental to all radio is effective 
speech; this is the primary goal of col- 
lege forensics. With increasing man- 
power losses, the radio industry is con- 
cerned with finding personnel, women 
as well as men, whose voices are flexi- 
ble, interesting, controlled, and intelli- 
gent. Competent training in college 
forensics leads to that. speech achieve- 
ment, striving to develop in the student 
a ‘‘thinking’’ voice that can express 
ideas as well as mere words. Variety 
based on understanding, emphasis stem- 
ming from fundamental logic, interest 
rising from the appeal of the material 
are all roots of the forensic program ; 
these too are the requirements for effee- 
tive radio speech. 





Not far removed is the stepping-stone Georgia Bowman is a graduate 

. . . . f William Jewell, Missouri Del 
of persuasion. Commercial radio, that ?,. on a very active in 
a . . ; so 6s ° ar A forensics. After graduation she 
is, American radio, is a regular busi- was employed by Station WLW, 
ness of dollars and cents, of buying and Cincinnati. She is now teaching 
7 : , oe © courses in radio in the School of 
selling, of persuading the listener to Journalism of the University of 
com ; . Missouri in a new course in 
Go down to your druggist and buy a__ radio journalism. Miss Bowman 


‘ : 9 is also president of Beta Sigma 
jar tonight.’’ And how often does the  dmicron’ sorority, “because of 


. : as _ . 2 college forensics.” As she was 
college debater lean toward the audience {ie “eniy ‘member of the Council 


¢ >i fig . ; with speech training. she had to 
and plead with them to adopt the pol make all the “official” speeches. 
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iey of postwar policing of the world’’; how often does the coach ad- 
vise the college orator that the purpose of an oration is to move to 
action ; how often does the extemporaneous speaker beg her listeners 
to ‘‘solve now this great crisis that is facing our nation.’’ Why, it’s 
the very same thing in radio. The continuity writer may toss in a 
few more high-powered appeals, but whether it’s toothpaste on an 
expensive network program, or soap flakes on a serial, or chick start- 
er on a farm show, radio and forensics are just a matter of the 
‘‘gentle art of persuasion.’? What better preparation for the radio 
aspirant, then, than this preliminary training through forensics? 

‘*This is Station KXYZ. The time is 5:30.’’ The millions of lis- 
teners who hear these simple words every fifteen minutes day and 
night have no conception of the infinite precision that lies behind the 
perfection that seems so easy. Precision is the keynote of success- 
ful radio operation. For producer, for announcer, for performer, 
perfect timing, absolute accuracy are the first rules of existence. A 
six seconds’ delay may throw a whole nationwide chain of stations 
out of line. Perhaps this importance of limits does not occur to the 
student, but subconsciously he learns timing through forensic work. 
The pressure is not so acute as in radio; nevertheless he learns to 
condense, to time, to cut material or extemporize as needed, to limit 
thoughts, to cover all points in the ten minutes of a constructive 
speech and five minutes of rebuttal; or in the seven minutes of an 
extemporaneous talk. There can be no running over, no ‘‘ Wait a 
minute, timekeeper, I’ve got another important point.’’ So in radio, 
only ‘‘lots more so.’’ 


Hand in hand with precision goes accuracy. With the bogey of 
the Federal Communications Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission hanging ever over its head, and now the Office of War 
Information, the Army and the Navy, not to mention The Sponsor 
(marked handle-with-care-and-use-kid-gloves), and the 10,000 lis- 
teners who deluge the station after every mistake (you never hear 
a peep from them when things go right), accuracy is a must in radio. 
Surely it is bromidie to add that all self-respecting debaters, too, 
base their appeals on accurate facts, for one soon learns what a smart 
opponent ean do with a litle inconsistency and a few errors. 

But one more word. Going out for debate your freshman year 
and going back in the other three won’t imbue one with the magic 
skills required in radio. As in musical or athletic training, it’s the 
long pull that reaps results, the conscientious interest, the many hours 
of work when it would be more fun to jelly over a coke. No sham 
enthusiasm, but sincere persistence builds the abilities, and makes 
your college forensics record a worthy and significant reeommen- 
dation for entrance into radio. 
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Socrates, the Student, and the War 


RICHARD MURPHY 
University of Colorado 


ow 


Much has the relation of teacher, student and problem changed 
since the time of Socrates. In Socrates’ day master and student met 
under the trees or at the table, and together presented a program for 
whatever audience chanced to be present. Seemingly master and 
student were on terms of equality, but the level of discourse was 
determined by the most capable rather than by those who were ignor- 
ant or perverse. The aim was to im- 
press each other and the audience con- 
cerning the truth that was vital at the 
moment. The teacher shirked neither 
his opportunity of guiding students to 
profitable conclusions, nor his responsi- 
bility of declaring his own point of view 
on the subject. Socrates assumed a dou- 
ble role; he was both eritie of technique 
and expositor of the problem at hand. 

He achieved this double purpose by ac- 
tual participation in the deliberations. 

The modern debate coach may not 
have the distinction that was Socrates’, 
nor may his debaters always be the 
counterparts of Phaedrus and Apollod- 
orus. Nor will the discourses of the de- 
bate squad likely be immortalized by 
some modern Plato to be read by audi- RICHARD MURPHY 
ences through the centuries. But the wisi ak eb mee 
coach and his students, meeting together , 
to explore problems of current import, 
present the closest parallel in the modern college to the ancient 
method of the Dialogues. The parellel is not a perfect one, however, 
for the coach has forgotten the image of Socrates, and has become a 
professional listener to speeches, or a critic of technique. 

In the era of formal, judged debates, the coach did his best to 
prepare his proteges for the purpose of the day, the winning of de- 
cisions. Since most of the debaters were in training to become law- 
yers, the conditions of the rostrum approximated those of the court- 
room. Arriving at the truth of the matter under consideration was 
not the major aim; rather the purpose was to give students training 
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in handling evidence, in meeting opposing ideas, in pleading a case. 
When the debate was held (the participants in tuxedos, of course), 
the judgment rendered often obscured the place of the coach as a 
leader attempting to guide students to total truth. If the judgment 
were given by a clergyman, often it was in terms of some particular 
ethics; if by a lawyer, in terms of validity of evidence; if by a 
teacher of English, in terms of grammar and syntax; and if by an 
elocutionist, in values of voice quality and bodily rhythms. Often 
the coach sat writhing, in a back seat, as he saw the work of many 
squad meetings undone and the total aim of honest inquiry distorted 
into sheer excrescence. The coach, the one person in the hall who 
knew most of the problem at hand and of valuable approaches to it, 
sat a worried listener. He was but an incident in the process, a 
prompter or assistant getting students ready for days to come, a 
coach literally. 

As students interested in fields other than law entered debating 
circles, the purposes of debate training were broadened. Practice in 
audience decisions, no-decisions, split-team arrangements were pro- 
vided for future teachers, business men and farmers. The coach be- 
came a director, one who supervised the preparation of students in 
the speech processes. As audiences disappeared, the director con- 
trived meetings of students for pratice in tournament fashion. Four 
debaters, met in a lonely room, talked dispassionately while a coach 
took copious notes, later to be used in an evaluation of the debaters 
and the debate. The coach had become a critic. 

In the epoch of conference, the purposes of debating were further 
broadened, and the critic changed with the changing forms. Some 
conferences were parliamentary in nature, with emphasis upon de- 
bate in assembly. committee meetings, drafting of resolutions, and 
other aspects of parliamentary forms. Some conferences undertook 
to present atmospheres in which the old line debate technique was 
purified; opportunities for ‘‘problem solving,’’ for ‘‘thinking c¢o- 
operatively,’’ for ‘‘integrating experience’’ were offered—the terms 
varying with the social purpose the debate director wished to con- 
nect his efforts with, or the current pedagogical phrases. In the 
setting of the conference, with students and teachers brought together 
to consider problems, the situation became more real than the judged 
debate or the tournament with criticisms; the conference might have 
been an end in itself. But the aim remained largely one of prepara- 
tion for something in the future, and the conferences were ‘‘mock’’ 
legislatures or ‘‘demonstrations’’ of procedures. There was oppor- 
tunity, too, in the conference, for the coach to reassert his abilities, 
and to serve as participant, guide and critic. But his old role as 
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coach on the bench restrained him; he sat as parliamentarian or ad- 
viser. He could give a ruling on whether a motion were in order, 
but might not pass jurgment on whether the motion were worth con- 
sidering. . The critic had become a technical adviser. In the evolu- 
tion of the teacher to coach, to critic, and to technical adviser, 
Socrates’ successor became a critic of technique on all subjects, but a 
spokesman on the substance of none. The development of speakers’ 
bureaus, extension speaking before organizations beyond the campus, 
school forums, and other forms of practical speaking, have restored 
speakers to audiences. But the coach is still on the sidelines, a vie- 
tim of the days when it was considered unethical for the teacher to 
say anything which might influence the decision of a judge. 

The necessities of war demand that the coach reassert himself and 
take his rightful place as one informed on questions of importance, 
and as one qualified to lead fruitful inquiry before immediate audi- 
ences. Valuable as debate training may be in preparation for the 
professions, this is not the time primarily to drill students in tech- 
niques for law, ministry or citizenship of some future time. The day 
for which we are preparing is here. Communities need all useful 
speaking resources that are available. Community problems need to 
be presented and solved. In that process, those who are themselves 
informed, and are skilled in helping others reach satisfactory under- 
standing, have a high service to perform. The people of democracy 
must not merely have proclamations and announcements from radio 
and press; there must be individual and group mulling over of prob- 
lems. under the honest atmosphere of enlightened public discussion. 
This requires leadership. The coach has been supplying this sort 
of leadership in the squad meetings. That most useful part of the 
whole debate process, the squad meeting, must be taken to the publie. 
As he takes his speakers before groups, the coach should use all his 
own available resources. The audience does not need a technical 
evaluation of the speakers’ habits; they need the best practical truth 
on the problem under discussion. The coach must do more than 
Wittily present speakers, or coyly ask for questions from the audience. 
His appraisal of ideas presented should not be left for the walk home, 
or the next debate meeting. The coach’s contribution should be 
made as Socrates’ was made, at the time it is most useful and in 
terms of the problem. The coach may have to be an expositor if ex- 
planation is necessary ; an interrogator if questioning is necessary ; at 
all times he ean be a guide into the most fruitful paths of diseus- 
sion. And he ean bring to community meetings patterns of diseus- 
sion that permit a freer flow of discourse and thought then may be 
found in traditional debates. 


Continued on page 127 
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The President’s Page 


ow 


In this last issue of THe Forensic for the school year, may I urge 
each local chapter to complete all of the tasks suggested to us by our 
National Secretary-Treasurer. This includes especially sending in 
membership applications and fees for every eligible candidate on our 
campus, placing the key orders. and submitting the chapter activity 
report for the past school year. 

As the chapter activity blank was formulated before our Amend- 
ment was adopted providing for Pi Kappa Delta membership for 
defense speaking activities, I suggest that you also send the Secretary- 
Treasurer’s office a report of the defense speaking carried on by 
your chapter during the past year. This report should be as specific 
and detailed as possible in order to give us a permanent record of 
the actual contributions our respective chapters are making in the 
war effort. List all of the specific activities in which your chapter 
participated, the subjects discussed, the number of speakers partici- 
pating in each situation, and the approximate size of each audience. 

Again I wish to emphasize that the greatest opportunity facing Pi 
Kappa Delta in this emergency is for each chapter to be intensely 
active in various types of defense speaking programs. Often the 
agencies in our local communities fail to contact us for such services. 
In that case, it’s our responsibility to seek the situations in which we 
may be of service. If we have been neglectful in this matter during 
the past school vear, let’s intensify our efforts in these worthy pro- 
jects as soon as school opens next fall. 

Before another issue of THE Forensic will be published, a large 
number of our active and alumni members not only will be in the 
armed forces, but many of them will be in active combat on land, on 
sea, and in the air. May we pause in tribute and prayer for those 
brave comrades of ours as they face the realities and sacrifices of 
total war. Ours is the responsibility of perpetuating the noble ideals 


of freedom and justice for which they are fighting so gallantly! 


MARTIN J. HOLCOMB. 
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The Provincial Conventions 


ow 
1. Province of the Plains 


The Province of the Plains met in convention at Kearney, Neb- 
raska, March 25-27, with the Zeta chapter of the State Teachers as 
host. There were 79 delegates representing 13 Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Colorado chapters. 

Jack Cough and Wayne Geisert of McPherson, Kansas Omicron, 
a new chapter, won the men’s debate tournament out of a field of 
13 teams. Arthur Schwabe and James Cayton of Hastings, Neb- 
raska Delta, were second. Blance Geisert and Maxine Ruehlen, also 
of McPherson, were the best of the 13 women’s teams. Betty Lou 
Sitz and Clara Jo Hopkins, Nebraska Wesleyan, were second. 

Irene Pickering, Nebraska Wesleyan; Marcene Bailey, Kearney ; 
and Clara Jo Hopkins, Nebraska Wesleyan, ranked highest of the 
seven women orators. They spoke on ‘‘The Wild Blue Yonder,’’ ‘‘My 
Brother and I,’’ and ‘‘The Granite Ledge.’’ ‘‘Chaos to Cosmos’’ by 
Arthur Schwabe of Hastings, won top honors for the five orations 
in the men’s contest. Douglas Laurence speaking on ‘‘Bill Jones’’ 
and representing Kearney, ranked second. ‘‘Peace through Eduea- 
tion’’ by Joseph Hoffert of MePherson placed third. 

Thirteen speakers entered the extempore contest with George Omar, 
Kansas State; Arthur Schwabe, Hastings; and Wayne Geisert, Me- 
Pherson, winning the honors. The winners of the thirteen women 
extempore speakers were: Josephine Asher, Hastings; Maxine Rueh- 
len, MePherson; and Virginia Throckmorton, Kearney. 

There were also public discussion contests for men and women with 
ten entrees in each. Again George Omer of Kansas State was the 
winner of the men’s contest. Jack Cough of MePherson and Hal 
Hagen of Nebraska Wesleyan were second and third. In the women’s 
contest Josephine Asher, Hastings; Clara Jo Hopkins, Nebraska 
Wesleyan; and Virginia Snyder, Southwestern, Kansas Delta, fin- 
ished in the order indicated. 


2. Province of Missouri 


No convetnion scheduled. 


3. Province of Illinois 


The largest provincial convention was held at Normal, the home of 
the Illinois Eta Chapter, Normal University, March 18-20. Eleven 
Illinois and Wisconsin chapters sent 82 delegates. Some non-Pi 
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Kappa Delta speakers participated in the tournaments by -invitation 
of the province. 

Peter Bakker and Weyman Cleveland of Wheaton, Illinois Mu, 
won the men’s tournament in which twelve teams entered. Philip 
Engdahl and Harold Brack won second for Augustana, Illinois Xi. 
Western State Teachers. Illinois Nu, won third through the efforts 
of Everett King, Wm. Folder, Jerald Jackson, and Alfred Rush. 
Two undefeated teams emerged from a starting field of twelve in the 
women’s tournament. They were Clara Mae Frederick and Ruth 
Harriet Koch of Augustana; and Frances Horner and Jane Beekman 
of Carroll, Wisconsin Beta. Four Monmouth, Illinois Zeta, girls 
won second: Georgia Spicer, Jean MeInnes, Pat Noble, and Gloria 
Winslow. Third was a three way tie between Helen Johnson and Dor- 
othy Rutledge of Normal; Gladys Norstrum and Joan Walker of 
Western State Teachers; and Helen Stites and Joan Sheeks of East- 
ern State Teachers, Illinois Sigma. 

Only four entered the men’s oratorical contest. Francis Strand, 
Normal, speaking on ‘‘Streeteorner Congressman’’, won first. ‘*‘ Words 
of Tomorrow’’ won second for Harold Hoffman of North Central, 
Illinois Iota. Harry Mosiman of Wheaton was third. Eight women 
orators appeared. Ellen Spunsby won first for Monmouth with ‘‘ For 
the Duration.’’ ‘‘There will be no Galahads’’, Eloise Schmitz, Augus- 


tana, won second. Jene Louise Bails won third for Eastern State 
Teachers. She spoke on ‘‘The Crisis of Christianity.’’ 


‘*Winning the War and the Peace’’ was the subject of the extem- 
pore contests. There were ten women and six men speakers. Fran- 
ces Horner of Carroll ranked first, followed by Mary Andrews, North- 
ern Teachers, Illinois Pi; and Jean MeInnes, Monmouth. Harold 
Brack, Augustana; Glen Barler, Wheaton; and Robert Erickson, 
Northern Teachers, were the winners in the men’s tournament. 

The newly elected officers are: Guy Eugene Oliver, North Cen- 
tral, Governor; Paul Crowford, Northern Teachers, Secretary; and 
V. A. Utzinger, Carroll, Vice-President. 


4. Province of the Pacific 


Sixty-one delegates from seven widely seattered chapters in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, met with Linfield College, Oregon 
Alpha, February 19-21, for the convention of the Province of the 
Pacifie. 

Pearl Steiner and Jacqueline Judge of the College of the Pacifie, 
California: Delta, won the women’s debate tournament in which four 
teams participated. Eunice Hepler and Jean McKenzie of George 
Pepperdine, California Zeta; and Mary. Elizabeth Morton and Meri- 
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lyn Gilstrap of the College of Puget Sound, Washington Alpha, tied 
for second. There were seven teams in the men’s division. The win- 
ners were: first, Ray Poole and Tom Haldorsen, Redlands, California 
Alpha; second, tie between Ray Pederson and Milton Valentine of 
College of the Pacific and Claude Spaeth and Bob Armstrong of 
George Pepperdine. 

Frank Hanawalt, College of Puget Sound, won the men’s oratorical 
contest. Roy Poole of Redlands was second. There were three ora- 
tors. Elaine Freeman of Redlands and Jacqueline Judge of College 
of the Pacific were the only women orators. 

The extempore subject was the war program. There were seven 
in the women’s and ten in the men’s contest. Pearl Steiner, College 
of the Pacific; and Mary Elizabeth Morton, Puget Sound, finished 
first and second. Claude Spaeth, Pepperdine; and Sam Batt, Puget 
Sound, won the men’s contest. 

In impromptu Sam Batt and Milton Valentine were again the win- 
ners. The same Eunice Hepler and Mary Elizabeth Morton won the 


women’s division. 
College of Puget Sound won sweepstakes honors, with Pepperdine 


and College of the Pacifie close seconds. 
Professor B. B. Baxter, George Pepperdine, was elected governor. 


5. Province of the Sioux 
Six chapters were represented by 26 delegates in the Province of 
the Sioux convention at Morningside, Iowa Delta, Sioux City, Mareh 


5 OT 


25.27. 
Leo Borin and Jaek Gold, Yankton, South Dakota Gamma, won the 

men’s debate honors from Orvin Plucker and Ed Jacobson of Aug- 

ustana, South Dakota Eta. Four 

teams competed. Adrian Dahl 

and Vernon Pearson of James- 

town, North Dakota Alpha, were 

third. The three teams in the 

women’s tournament finished: 

Ruth Arnold and Alice Thomas, 

Augustana; Mary Jean Tarbell 

and Arlene Mets, Jamestown; 

and Lois Shefte and May Lou 


Gerlinger, Yankton. 

Marjorie Wheeler, South Da- 
kota State, was first among the 
four women orators. She spoke 
on ‘‘Youth’s Battleground.’’ 
‘**And Ghosts Shall Walk’? won 


YANKTON’'S SOPHOMORE WINNERS 


Jack Gold (left), who has been ac 
cepted by Annapolis. First, Peace Ora 
torical: third in the Provincial contest 
First in debate. Leo Borin, Navy V-1 
reserve. First in state oratorical con 
test, In Provincial Extempore, and in 
debate. 


second for Ruth Arnold of Augustana. Yankton’s Lois Shefte won 


third with ‘*These are my Jewels.’’ 


Familiar names appear among 
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the winners in the men’s four-speaker contest. Adrian Dahl, James- 
town, ‘‘Portrait of a Prairie’’; Orvin Plucker, Augustana, ‘‘Our 
Back Yard’’; and Jack Gold, Yankton, *‘ America on Signal Hill’’. 

There were five entrees in each of the extempore contests. The 
general topic was ‘‘Current Affairs.’’ Winners: Leo Borin, Yank- 
ton; Ed Jacobson, Augustana; Wesley Jacobson, Morningside. Alice 
Thomas, Augustana; Mildred Oimes, South Dakota State; Joan El- 
singa, Morningside. 

Thirty attended the province banquet. Prof. Paul Harkness of 
Northern Teachers, South Dakota Zeta, was the speaker. 

A governor was elected, Prof. George McCarty, South Dakota State. 


6. Province of the Lower Mississippi 

Sixty delegates from eleven chapters attended the convention of 
the Provinee of the Lower Mississippi in Denton, Texas Eta, March 
26-27. 

Ten teams started in the men’s debate tournament, with North 
Texas Teachers and Baylor, Texas lota, finishing first and second. 
Among the eight teams in the women’s division Baylor, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, and North Texas finished in the order named. 
North Texas and Millsaps, Mississippi Alpha, won the Junior tourna- 
ment, which had an entry list of five. 

The best women’s oration, ‘‘ Promise of Tomorrow,’’ was delivered 
by Yvonne Cates of East Texas. North Texas finished second on 
‘‘The American Way,’’ by Mary Frances Harris. ‘‘Shall we Iso- 
late,’’ by Annabelle Dunham, Southeastern Louisiana Institute was 
awarded third. The honors among the men went to Otis Singletary, 
Millsaps, ‘‘Youth Pays the Price’’; W. A. Duggan, North Texas, 
‘‘For What Do We Fight’’; and W. J. Eggleston, East Central 
Teachers, Oklahoma Eta, ‘‘Oh, Ship of State.’’ 

Scotty Nobles of Southeastern Oklahoma Teachers won the men’s 
extempore contest in which eight were entered. W. A. Duggan, 
North Texas, was second; John Walker, Southwestern, Texas Alpha, 
third. With the women it was Betty Jane Timblin, North Texas; 
Evelyn Morrifield, Southwestern Louisiana; and Martha Freeman, 
Southeastern Oklahoma. 

There were also radio contests with the following winners: Men’s: 
Lillard Hill, East Central; Denver Graham, Southwestern Louisiana. 
Women’s: Martha De Gravelles, Southwestern Louisiana; Elizabeth 
Seull, North Texas. Poetry reading: Men’s: Lillard Hill, East 
Central ; Jimmie Gober, East Texas. Women’s: Hilda Haynes, North 
Texas; Evelyn Merrifield, Southwestern Louisiana. 

Afterdinner speaking honors went to Bernard Marcentel, South- 
western Louisiana; and Jon Morrin, Southwestern University. 
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The new governor of the province is Prof. T. H. Marsh, South- 
western University. 

7. Province of the Lakes 

The Province of the Lakes met at Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, April 2-3, 
with eighty representatives of thirteen chapters. Otterbein, Kent, 
and Bowling Green tied for honors in the men’s debate tournament. 
In the women’s tournament Adelaide Snyder and Elizabeth Erfly 
of Kent went through undefeated. 

Harland Steele of Hope won the men’s oratorical with an oration 
entitled ‘‘The House that Sam Built.’’ Herbert Myers, Kent, was 
second; James Shanks, Michigan State, third. Naney Grayson, 
Michigan State, won top honors among the women. She was followed 
by Virginia Vineer, Central Michigan Teachers; and Vivian Tardiff, 
Hope. 

In an extempore contest on inflation Emil de Graeve, University 
of Detroit, won first; Lee Miesle, Bowling Green, second; and Jerry 
Terhorst, Michigan State, third. Ruth Shinn, Heidelberg, was the 
winner among the women; Jean Nitcher, Kalamazoo, second; and 
Adelaide Snyder, Kent, third. 

The new governor and secretary are Harold M. Jordan, Bowling 
Green; and James N. Holm, Kent State. 

The provincial went on record as favoring a national convention 
next year at a centrally located point. 


8. Province of the Upper Mississippi 


Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, was host to six chapters of the Prov- 
ince of the Upper Mississippi at its convention March 27. There 
were 31 delegates. 

Six teams appeared in the men’s tournament. The winners were 

Mary Margaret Roberts [We are 
quoting the record] and Marvin 
Wrolstad of Luther, lowa Xi. In 
a tie for second. were Bob Bernd 
and James Behling, River Falls, 
Wisconsin Delta; and a team from 
St. Thomas, Minnesota Epsilon. 
Grace Langley and Jane Barnhart 
of Maealester won the women’s 
tournament. 

Oratorical honors among. the 
men went to Marvin Wrolstad, Lu- INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 
ther; Roy Harrisville, Concordia, Left to Right: Jackson (Macales- 


. ter); Behlin River Falls); Cosgrove 
Minnesota Zeta; and John Lynch, (st. Thomas) ; Wroistad. (Luther). 


St. Thomas. Among the women to Frpnt Rap eee Teuton); Sand- 
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Rebecea Johnson, Concordia; Borghild Teigland, Luther; and Grace 
Langley, Macalester. 

The Extempore speakers discussed post-war reconstruction prob- 
lems. The most successful of the men were Jim Behling, River Falls ; 
Buth (sic), St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta; and John Robertson, Macales- 
ter. Of the women, Olive Sharpee, Luther; Alice Passoneau, Maeal- 
ester; and Dawn Wheeler, River Falls. 

There wefe also seven radio speakers with honors going to Bob 
Jackson, Macalester; Borghild Teigland, Luther; and John Dahl, 
St. Olaf. 

Professor Helen Loeb, River Falls, was elected governor. 


9. Province of the Southeast 


The Province of the Southeast met at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
April 7-10. Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, acted as host. The 
Provincial was conducted at the same time that the Grand Eastern 
tournament was being held. Eight colleges in six states were repre- 
sented by the 32 delegates. 

In the men’s debate tournament, Wake Forest, North Carolina 
Beta, ranked first; Maryville, Tennessee Alpha, second. In the wom- 
en’s debate Lenoir Rhyne, North Carolina Delta, was first, with 
Maryville again second. Dorothy Watson, Alabama College, won 
the women’s oratorical contest. Rachel Conrad, Lenoir Rhyne, was 
second ; Grace Badenbaugh, Winthrop, third. Elmer Million, George- 
town, Kentucky Alpha, won the men’s oratorical contest. Burnette 
Harvey, Wake Forest, and Richard Boyd, Maryville, placed second 
and third. 

Elmer Million also won the men’s extempore for Georgetown. 
Philip Wahlberg, Lenoir Rhyne, was second; J. D. Davis, Wake For- 
est, third. The honors in the women’s contest went to Virginia Kel 
let, Lenoir Rhyne; Margaret Clippinger, Maryville; and Carolyn 
Haneock, Alabama College. 

The best afterdinner speakers among the men were: C. C. Hope, 
Wake Forest ; Philip Wahlberg, Lenoir Rhyne ; and E. Rowley, Mary- 
ville. Among the women the honors went to: Rachel Conrad, Lenoir 
Rhyne; Margaret Clippinger, Maryville; and Margaret Hale, Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic. 


Provincial Summary 


War time conventions were held in eight of the nine provinces. 
Attendance ranged from 82 to 26. Total attendance for the six 
provinces reporting the figures was 339. 


A tabulation of decisions as far as they were given is interesting, 
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particularly in the sectional attitudes indicated. It was very hard 
for the negative to win in Texas and on the Pacifie coast, for exam- 
ple, and it was easier for the affirmative to win in all but two 
provinces. 

Affirmative Negative 
Province of the Plains 40 44 
Province of Illinois — cata 36 24 
Province of the Sioux ......... DeSiaab eciceant cts 8 10 
Province of the Lower Mississippi .... — 30 18 
Provinee of the Upper Mississippi 8 2 


98 
Province of the Paeifie 


SOCRATES, THE STUDENT, AND THE WAR 


Continued from page 119 


In assuming an ancient role, there are precautions the teacher may 
observe. He need not use the sehool-masters’ device of correeting 
every possible detail for the sake of academic perfection. He need 
not give a lecture himself unless it is required, nor need he take the 
problem out of the control of audience and students by insisting upon 
one final answer. He need not impose his own superiority. And as 
he works for free inquiry by all, he will guarantee his students free- 
dom. If he takes Socrates as his model, he need not copy Socrates’ 
faults, particularly that one so bemoaned today, the habit of laying 
pitfalls to trap the unsuspecting into predetermined conclusion. The 


modern Soerates can profit, too, by the ancient’s example, and if he 
Wishes, temper his audacity in order to avoid the loeal preseription 
of hemloek. 


All this would mean a great responsibility for the coach. He could 
not longer be tempted to be satisfied with a knowledge of techniques. 
Even as his students, he would have to dig for content. Like Socrates 
he would have to be the best member of his squad, with the best 
bibliography, the best notes, the best manner of presentation. <A 
burden of work, surely. But this is war, and all our intelleetual re- 
sources are needed. With his knowledge of substance and his skill in 
unfolding and communicating it, with his understanding of audiences 
and human affairs, the debate coach can be an essential man. The 
eoach and his squad are needed at the nearest community meeting. 
It is time we enlisted Soerates in this total war. 
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Kansas Omicron---McPherson College 


MAURICE HESS 
McPherson College, Kansas Omicron 


ows 


In granting a local chapter of Pi Kappa Delta to MePherson Col- 
lege, the Minneapolis National Convention of 1942 recognized a school 
with an active and successful forensic program for more than twenty 
years. Chartered in 1887 as a co-educational liberal arts college under 
the control of the Church of the Brethren, it draws part of its stu- 

dents from a church constituency 
of 20,000 distributed irregularly 
between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies. About an equal number 
of other students is attracted by 
the quality of instruction offered. 
Approximately 300 students are 
eared for by a faculty of 30. More 
than 2,100 alumni are distributed 
all over the United States and for- 
eign countries. Probably 60% of 
the graduates enter the teaching 
profession. Other considerable mi- 
Ernest Peterson (left), president, and norities are found in medicine, law, 
Wayne Geisert, vice-president, of Kan- the ministry and missionary work, 
, farming, business, applied science, 

Convention. At the Plains Tournament ~y 
at Newton, Kansas, in 1941, they placed and government work. Strong de- 
first in Class B debate. Peterson placed partments of Home Economies and 
first in extempore in the same tourna- Industrial Arts supplement the 
ment. strictly liberal arts. No work is 
offered at the graduate school 

level. 

The school caters particularly to substantial middle class students 
and prides itself on its cosmopolitan spirit. A capable and experi- 
enced observer recently added to the faculty states that distinctive 
features of the school are the absence of rivalry between departments 
and the democratic cooperation of faculty and student body in all 
worthy activities. Medieval strife between town and gown has ceased. 
About 600 business men on Main Street and civie leaders of the town 
voluntarily participate in an Annual Booster Banquet and present to 
the school a yearly gift of several thousand dollars in appreciation for 
the contribution of the college to the cultural life of the community. 

The work of McPherson College has been accredited for many years 


sas Omicron, attended the Minneapolis 
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by Kansas University and the State Department of Education, and 
more recently by North Central Association. The college is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Colleges. 


There are eight substantial buildings on the campus. The gymna- 
sium was completed in 1938, the men’s dormitory in 1942, and the 
industrial arts building is nearing completion, all free of debt. The 
school is supported by income from endowment, current gifts, be- 
quests, and student fees. Forensics are supported by an adequate 
annual appropriation from the Student Council. 


A sane program of athletics and other activities is provided. One 
of the most significant features is the perennially active forensic 
teams. Continuity in forensic policy has resulted in part from ab- 
sence of changes in the coaching staff for twenty years. During that 
period Maurice A. Hess served as Coach of debate and oratory. The 
debate work is now cared for by Dr. Desmond W. Bittinger, a former 
intercollegiate debater with four years of experience. Capable pros- 
pective forensic candidates are attracted by the opportunities afford- 
ed, and they make possible the continuance of the forensic tradition. 


MePherson was a charter member of the Kansas Intercollegiate 
Debating League and of the Kansas Intercollegiate Peace Oroatorical 
Association. Her debaters and orators are regular participants at 
forensic tournaments in the region. Each January she is host to an 
Economy Debate Tournament which is usually attended by 50 or 60 
teams from Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. A normal forensic 
squad includes about twenty debaters and some additional orators. 
Debaters usually participate in from three to five tournaments each 
season, apart from public appearances in nearby schools and ser- 
vice organizations. Each year a series of inter-class debates is held 
as a preliminary to the season. 

For twelve years by invitation McPherson has participated in the 
Kansas Provincial Tournaments of Pi Kappa Delta in a ereditable 
manner. Having served this happy novitiate and having become well 
acquainted with the principles of the fraternity and with many of its 
leaders in the central area, we had reason to expect a sizable list of 


applicants for the honor of being charter members when the charter 
was granted. 


The new chapter was installed May 2, 1942, by Past President 
George R. R. Pflaum and other members from Kansas Zeta, State 
Teachers College, Emporia. The charter list included 31 names of 
whom two were of the order of instruction and ten others were active 
members. Thirteen were of the degree of special distinction. Four 
could not be present for initiation because of the war. The impres- 
sive ceremony by Dr. Pflaum was followed by an enjoyable banquet. 
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Florida Gamma---University of Miami 


HELEN GWINN, 198 
os 

Sixteen years ago magnificent dreams of a ten million dollar Uni- 
versity in Coral Gables, Florida, were smashed and blown away by 
the joint workings of a devastating hurricane on September 18th— 
the date scheduled for the opening of the University of Miami. This 
date is well remembered by Floridians, for it was at that time when 
the Florida land boom exploded and 
with it went the many huge rolls of 
money which had been pledged to fi- 
nanee a future culture center of the 
South, and proposed educational link 
between Hispanic America and North 
America. 

Well-to-do generous financial support- 
ers became very few as a result of this 
financial crash, and the hurricane left 
not even pen and paper for the Uni- 
versity people to use when the eol- 
lege opened on October 18th, 1926, 
just one month later. Dr. Bowman Fos- 
ter Ashe took office then as the first 
University of Miami president and re- 
mains as its head today. The little col- 
lege of about 430 students opened in an 
unfinished hotel which the spirited baek- 
ers of the University had obtained when 
plans for other more elaborate buildings 


tlARVEY KLEIN 


President, Plorida Gamma 


fell through. For years this building, 

a few dormitories, and fraternity houses 
were the center of campus life. The growth was very rapid, until to- 
day the buildings number 29 with the entire area of greater Miami 
as the University of Miami campus. 


Legend has it that on that day in October, 1926, the professors and 
students alike waded through ankle-deep water to get to the first 


classes. They sat on orange crates placed sidewise, and used more 
crates set on end for desks. Theirs was a spirit which would not be 
damped by a disastrous hurricane which brought wind, rain, and 
havoc—or by lack of ‘‘ green backs’’ to buy luxuries for the college. 
The traditions found at the University of Miami are not traditions 
of idle faney. Rather, they are traditions of outstanding men and 
women who are leaders in their chosen fields. The spirit which the 
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U. of M. predecessors manifested has been the biggest tradition the 
students have known, and they are justly proud of it. The two words 
‘*Fight, Miami!’’ explain the history of the University of Miami, 
for it has had to fight its way from a most humble beginning to the 
position it now holds. 

Graduate degrees are now offered in addition to standard under- 
graduate degrees. The University of Miami is the Hispanic-American 
University of North America and has helped to further the spirit of 
Hispanie-Americanism through its annual Hispanie-Ameriean Insti- 
tute featuring South and Central American speakers and American 
speakers on inter-American affairs. The Winter Institute of Litera- 
ture presenting current writers in a lecture series has a wide follow- 
ing and is popular among the winter residents in Miami and adja- 
cent communities. The undersea biology classes have received nation- 
wide notice, for in this class the students don driving helmets and go 
walking on the sandy ocean floor in search of a better understanding 
of marine life. 

Debating came into the extra-curricula activities of the University 
in 1927 with the formation of the Debate Council. There was a de- 
bating and speech fraternity too, Rho Beta Omicron, founded by Ruth 
Bryan Rhode, once minister of America to Denmark, one-time pro- 
fessor of public speaking at the University of Miami, and now a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. Rho Beta Omicron, however, disbanded 
in 19387. Today, with Dr. Charles Doren Tharp, associate professor of 
English, as coach, debating is a well-developed aetivity at the Univer- 
sity. The debaters have made several road trips through the South 
and have met outstanding collegiate orators from all sections of the 
United States. 

The outstanding contribution to the campus life by the Debate 
Council is this year being shared by Pi Kappa Delta, which came on 
eampus in April, 1942. This contribution is the intramural debat- 
ing competition which is open to anyone not a varsity debater. In 


the spring these two will also sponsor on oratorical contest open 
only to non-varsity orators. This year the intramural debate topie 
is: ‘‘Resolved that the University of Miami administration should 
‘ation kisses during the war-time erises, and that suitable books be 
issued for same.’’ 
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Illinois Tau---James Millikin University 


ow 


Illinois Tau chapter of Pi Kappa Delta tells its history! We were 
established May 8th, 1942, after our college was granted a charter at 
the Minneapolis Convention last year. So that you may know more 
of our surroundings and activities, we will give you a short history 
of Millikin itself. 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois, was founded in 1901. 
The President of the United States, the Honorable Theodore Roose- 
velt, on the 4th of June, 1903, delivered the dedicatory address on 
the completion of the first group of four buildings. The College 
was opened on September 15, 1903. It is a private school supported 
by endowment. On the campus are located eight attractive buildings, 
all of Elizabethan architecture. The average enrollment is about 700. 

The James Millikin University is a twentieth century institution 
which seeks to achieve distinctive excellence in higher education. 
Its foundation is Christian and its viewpoint progressive. Since the 
year of its opening, it has sought to co-ordinate the traditional of- 
ferings in liberal arts with many vocational studies which prepare 
youth for the practical art of earning a living. The University be- 
lieves that a student in this-college should gain, insofar as his time 
and abilities will permit: fruitful knowledge of himself in mind and 
body and of the laws of nature found in the study of science ; growing 
skill in expressing himself correctly and effectively; enlarging ¢a- 
pacities for thoughtfulness, exactness, discrimination, and insight; 
preparation for a vocation adequate for a reasonable assurance of 
success. 

Forensic interests have held an important position in Millikin’s 
College life for the last 10 years, but Pi Kappa Delta has been the 
realization of the higher ambitions of Milliken’s coach and debaters. 
Illinois Tau chapter was installed on Millikin’s campus last May 
8th—an important occasion for all those interested in our forensic 
work. Our chapter started as a group of sixteen and since then has 
initiated eleven more. 

In spite of the fact that many of our members have been called to 
the service during the school year, we have kept up quite well—being 
able to send four teams to the regional Pi Kappa Delta tournament. 
We were also represented earlier this year at the invitational tour- 
nament held at Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

Our only remaining work for this year is the Dr. Brown Debate 
held on April 8th. The question is the same as the national question 
used by Pi Kappa Delta. Dr. Brown, former professor of Millikin, 
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left in his estate a certain sum of money, the interest of which 
amounts to fifty dollars each year. The winners of the debate each 
receive fifteen dollars and the losers each receive ten. The judges 
are usually prominent Deeatur men. 

L. C. MeNabb, Direetor of Forensics. 


Nebraska Tota at Wayne Teachers 


LENORE P. RAMSEY 
ow 

The Nebraska State Teachers College at Wayne, Nebraska, was 
first conducted as a private normal school in the publie school build- 
ing of Wayne. Later a company was formed, land purchased, and 
a permanent institution established with Professor J. M. Pile as 
president and owner. At Mr. Pile’s death, the state purchased the 
institution which ineluded frame dormitories, the residence of the 
president, one brick building, and thirteen acres of land. In 1910 
the school was reorganized as a state normal; in 1921, by act of legis- 
lature the school became a state teachers college with legal power to 
grant the bachelor of arts degree. 

There are now nine large, fire-proof modern buildings on a beau- 
tifully landscaped campus of fifty-one acres. One of the dormitories 
bears the name of the founder of the school—Pile, and another the 
name of the poet-laureate of Nebraska and an alumnus of the school, 
John J. Neihardt. The Student-Faculty Activities building provides 
cafeteria, lunch and fountain service, club rooms, recreation rooms 
and lounges for the students and faculty. 

While the State Teachers College has for its primary purpose the 
training of teachers, a teacher training program offers many courses 
that serve as pre-professional requirements for other vocations; con- 
sequently, many students take the first two years of preparation for 
law, medicine, or engineering here. 

Until 1930 the forensic program of the school contained very little 
debating. In September of that year Miss Florence M. Drake organ- 
ized a debate squad. Since that time we have had an interested and 
an active group of debaters and speakers who participate in intra- 
mural, inter-collegiate, and tournament discussion, oratory, and de- 
bate. 

Mr. Harrell Beck, our first chapter president, was one of the state 
representatives at the Inter-American Council discussion contest at 
Kansas City last spring. 

Forensics at Wayne are now directed by Miss Lenore P. Ramsey. 
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Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


He who first runs out of reason strikes the first blow. 


‘The Greek cities conquered the eastern Mediterranean with the 
sword. But they conquered posterity with their minds.’’—'‘ Genuine 
Education”, Wendell L. Willkie, Kappa Alpha Theta, March, 1943. 


A man hath joy by the answer of his mouth; and a word in due 
season, how good is it! Proverbs, 15:23. 


‘*Every declaration about human affairs consists of two parts (per- 
haps hopelessly confused): a statement of fact or facts (real or al- 
leged) and an expression of opinions. Only the facets can be authen- 
ticated with more or less precision. 

The Discussion of Human Affairs, Charles A. Beard. 


‘*The question is,”’ said Alice, ** whether you can make words mean 
so many different things.’’ 

‘*The question is,’’ said Ilumpty Dumpty, ‘which is to be master 

that’s all.”’ Through the Looking-Glass, Lewis Carroll. 


The voice so sweet, the words so fair, 
As some soft chime had stroked the air. 
Ben Jonson. 


‘Speech is civilization itself. The word, even the most contradic- 


’ 


tory word, preserves contaect—it is silence which isolates.’ 
The Magic Mountain, Thomas Mann. 


Absolutely certainty is a privilege of uneducated minds—and 
fanatics. It is, for scientific folk, an unattainable ideal. 
C. J. Keyser. 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
Pope, Prologue to Satires. 


The names of Cicero and Demosthenes are familiar to every edu- 
cated man, but who can name one of the Greek athletes who won 
honors at the great Olympie games? 
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SERIES 28 May, 1943 


The stress of the war has proved the vitality of inter-collegiate 
forensics. Recent tournaments and competition have given evidence 
that debating and oratory are going to survive. Outside the educa- 
tional world as well as in it, many activities have succumbed. AI- 
though somewhat curtailed, forensics are not dying. How many boys 
and girls can keep working on speech activities with some form of 


military service just ahead is a marvel. They compete one week 
and don a uniform the next. Hugo Pearson of Augustana, L[llinois 
Xi, is an outstanding example. He won the state oratorical contest 
two weeks before he entered the Air Corps. Since his induction he 
has been selected to appear as one of the four speakers in the final 


radio debate of the American Economic Foundation. Fortunately 
the army is granting him a ten day furlough to compete in both 
these contests. 

One of the most convincing evidences of the healthy condition of 
forensies is the record of the provincial conventions on earlier pages 
of this issue. Eight of the nine provinees held conventions with 
their usual accompanying tournaments. Attendance was good and 
interest has been at a high piteh. Some of the conventions drew 
more than a dozen chapters and over eighty delegates. In spite of 
travel difficulties, some delegations took long rides of more than a 
thousand miles on chair ears and busses. Nor has it been Pi Kappa 
Delta alone which has continued its forensi¢ program. Only a few of 
the annual state meets have been cancelled. The Southern Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech met in Mississippi. The Old Line Inter- 
state Oratorical contest is being held. At these war time meets a 
larger proportion than usual have been women, but men have par- 
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ticipated in not inconspicuous numbers. ‘‘The quality is better than 
ever,’’ comes the report from the Province of the Pacific. 

Many organizations have announced plans for next year. The 
provinees that met voted to meet again next year unless there was a 
national convention. Three provinces have asked for a national con- 
vention. It should be at a central place, suggests the Province of 
the Plains. ‘‘We were unanimously in favor of it,’’ reported Roy 
D. Mahaffey of the Province of the Pacific. The Province of the 
Lakes also went on record as favoring a national. The Province of 
the Upper Mississippi asked at least for a central convention of sev- 
eral provinces. 

It is perhaps too early now for the National Council to make a de- 
cision. Too many things may happen between now and next spring. 
There may be additional travel restrictions. College activities may 
be halted by federal order. There is the outside possibility that the 
war may have taken such a favorable turn that we can schedule some- 
thing like our normal program. 

Why this evidence of robust forensic health? Chiefly because our 
students recognize the value of the training they are receiving. They 
feel that they are performing patriotic service in spreading demo- 
eratic doctrines and an understanding of the issues involved. In a 
democracy we must be prepared as individuals to take an intelligent 
part not only in the conduct of the war, but also in the building 


of the peace afterwards so that another war may not be necessary. 
It is our government. If we do not take concern for it and prepare 
to influence its leadership, who will? 


* & 


Pi Kappa Delta extends congratulations to Delta Sigma Rho on 
the election of its new National President, Professor E. C. Buehler, 
of the University of Kansas. We are especially interested because 
years ago Professor Buehler was the debate coach at Washburn, Kan- 
sas Beta, and a member of Pi Kappa Delta. THe Forensic of 1925 
contains a contribution by him when he was beginning his writing 
career. The relations between Prof. Buehler and the members of Pi 
Kappa Delta have always been friendly. When our own National 
President, Martin Holeomb was at Bethany, Kansas Mu, he had op- 
portunity to work with Professor Buehler and to know him person- 
ally. The friendship and respect begun many years ago has con- 
tinued. We mourn the loss and untimely death of former president 
Woodward. We feel sure that the splendid cooperation between the 
two societies will continue under the new national president of Delta 
Sigma Rho. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


The National Intercollegiate Debate Question and Discussion Subject 


Under the general plan for the selection of a National Intercol- 
legiate Debate and Discussion Subject the general committee was to 
be made up of two members from each of the four National Honorary 
Forensics Fraternities, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, Pi Kap- 
pa Delta, and Phi Rho Pi, and one member from the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. This year the chairmanship was to be 
held by Delta Sigma Rho. The committee, as organized to date is as 
follows: 


For Delta Sigma Rho: Hugo Hellman, Chairman, Marquette Uni- 
versity, and N. Edd. Miller, Texas University; For Tau Kappa Al- 
pha: Lionel Crocker, Dennison University; For Pi Kappa Delta: 
Wilbur Moore, Michigan Central College of Education, and Forrest 
Rose, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; For Phi Rho Pi: J. D. Davis, Glendale 
Junior College, and W. P. Rayner, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, 
Mich. (Two other members still to be appointed.) 


The colleges throughout the country have been asked to send in 
their suggestions for subjects and these are now in the hands of the 
general committee. This committee will pick out what it believes to 
be the four or five best subjects, and some time in May the colleges 
will be given this list and asked to indicate their choice on a prefer- 
ential ballot before July 1. The general committee will count the 
ballots and determine the result of the vote. It will then formulate 
the question and be ready to send it to all organizations some time in 
September. 


Prof. Hugo Carlson, long forensic director at Augustana, South 
Dakota Eta, has again gone into broadcasting. He is now with Sta- 
tion KOIL, Omaha. Keith Case, one of his former students and a 
member of the team which won second in the 1934 national debate 
tournament, is now handling the forensic work. South Dakota Eta 
has had a very active year. It ended the season by winning sweep- 
stake honors at the provincial. Earlier it lost most of its men’s 
squads to the armed forces. The chapter has furnished a number 
of speakers for defense activities. ‘‘If the colleges continue with for- 
ensies, we shall probably participate next year. If the college pro- 
gram is abandoned for the duration, we shall continue to supply 
speakers for local groups. I believe that our speech set-up here is 
strong enough to stand the shock of war,’’ writes Coach Case. 
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Emporia State Teachers’ Zeta Chapter stressed its work in speech 
in its part in the war effort by conducting a contest on its campus 
to elect a war bond queen. In a four-week period from February 25 
to March 18, Zeta chapter maintained a war 
bond booth in the college administration build- 
ing where students and faculty bought war 
bonds and stamps on successive Thursdays and 
voted for a queen at the rate of one vote for each 
cent invested in war stamps and bonds. 

On the first Thursday, sales totaled $65.10. 

The second week they jumped to $634.10. The 
third week’s figures were $1,429.85, and the 
last week brought $6,355.15, for a grand total 
of $8,454.20. 

The drive was climaxed by a War Bond Hop 
at which Zeta’s president, Frances Nunemacher, 
and adviser, George R. R. Pflaum, presented a 
bouquet to the newly-elected queen, Miss Lydia 
Lou Haslouer, and corsages to the two runners- 
up. Dr. Pflaum spoke briefly to students who 
packed the ballroom for the coronation about cee Seen coe 

bond booth, at which 
SS484.20 worth of 
bonds and stamps were 
sold. A cardboard 
PKD key was promi 
nently displaved on the 
wall while the drive 
wis in progress. 

Pi Kappa Deltads part in 

the war effort. 

Zeta’s work was highly 
commended by members of 
the Kansas State war bond 
commission which thought 
unusual a situation in 
which a group with six ae 

; tive members could raise 

From left to right: Dr. George R. R. Pflaum, . . 
Shirley McCasland, Bond Queen Lydia Haslouer, the amount whieh they did 
Jerry Jensen, and Zeta’s president, Frances Nune- , body . 
macher pose after Mfss Haslouer was presented from a_ student ody of 


as Emporia State War Bond Queen by Dr . 
Ptlnum 600. 


| LS 


Vin La Barbera and Andy Van Gorder represented Grove City in 


the eighth annual Pennsylvania Debaters Convention at Pennsylvania 
State college, March 19-20. The convention took the form of legisla- 
tive study of Post-War World Organization.—The Collegian. 
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LATE NEWS 


Hugo Pearson, Augustana, [llinois Xi, has just been notified that he 
has been selected as one of the four who will speak in the final debate 
of the American Economie Foundation, broadeast by station WJZ, 
R. C. A. Building, New York, over the Blue Network on the ‘‘ Wake 
Up, America!’’ radio forum, 3:15-4:00, E. W. T., Sunday, April 18. 
Mr. Pearson will be teamed on the negative with Allan Conwell, 
Northwestern University. The affirmative speakers will be William 
A. Rusher, Princeton University ; and Jack F. MeClement, University 
of Oregon. The first and second prizes are $1,250 and $600 in cash 
and war bonds. 

Mr. Pearson is now in the army air corps at Miami Beach, Florida. 
He has been granted a ten day furlough to participate in the debate. 
This will also allow him to represent Illinois in the Interstate Orator- 
ical Contest, April 22-23. 

Harold Brack, Augustana’s other representative in the National 
Radio Debate, has been selected as the first affirmative alternate. 
There were originally 265 entries in the debate. 

The question used in these debates is: ‘‘Should Ameriean youth 
support the re-establishment after the war of competitive enterprise 
as our dominant economie system ?’”’ 


Maryville, Tennessee Alpha, has just completed a season almost as 
full as in normal years, according to secretary Phyllis Anne Cain. 
Transportation difficulties have not kept the members away from 
tournaments. Nine members of the squad participated in the South 
Atlantic tournament at Lenoir-Rhyne, North Carolina Delta, early 
in Mareh. The girl’s teams went through eight rounds undefeated. 
Seniors Natalie Yelton, Margaret Clippinger, Phyllis Anne Cain, 
Dick Boyd, and Ed Rowley closed their forensie careers in the Grand 
Eastern Tourney at Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, April 8-10. 


Our student body has shown more interest in debate than ever be- 
fore, writes Virginia Kent Sedgley of State Teachers, Farmville. 
Virginia. ‘‘We have done patriotie service by presenting phases of 
the debate question before local clubs. Although we have no de- 
hate coach, we have met sueh teams as the University of Virginia, 
Hampden-Sydney, and participated in South Atlantic, Southeastern, 
and Grand Eastern tournaments. Travel restrictions are severe and 
we have held down our trips to meet criticisms. Nine neophytes have 
qualified for the debate elub.”’ 
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The Citadel, in which the South Carolina Epsilon chapter was 
established in 1940, was written-up with a two page display of pic- 
tures in the Saturday Evening Post, March 20, 1943. The Citadel 
is described as ‘‘The youngest and largest of the distinctly military 
colleges in this country, except the national academy at West Point.’’ 
It leads all American colleges in the percentage of graduates now 
serving in the army, with 99 per cent of them officers. The Citadel 
is celebrating its hundredth anniversary. It has been inextricably 
tied up with our history. It was the superintendent of the Citadel 
who gave the command and one of its students who fired the first 
shot at the Star of the West. the shot which marked the opening of 
the Civil War. But the Charleston, South Carolina, College is no 
longer a Southern institution. Its 1957 students represent almost 
every state in the Union, more than a fourth of them from the North. 
While it is now bending its energies to making officers, it has long 
maitnained an active interest in forensics. John West and Arthur 
Thrailkill, in their distinguished military uniforms, gave a splendid 
account of themselves at Minneapolis. 


The war has only increased the importance of forensics at Wheaton, 
Illinois Mu, aceording to La Vone Betthel, the secretary. Wheaton 
has won or ranked high in several tournaments. The men’s debate 
team won every debate on a five thousand mile tour of the southern 
states. 


North Texas Teachers won the sweepstakes honors at the 14th An- 
nual Savage Debate at Southeastern Teachers, Oklahoma Theta. 
Claudia Thompson, a freshman from East Central, Oklahoma Eta, 
won the after dinner speaking contest.—The East Central Journal. 


Gail Bay, president of Missouri Mu at Tarkio, reports that some 
of the members presented the post war settlement problems before 
local organizations. Ben Lane won second in oratory at the Spring- 
field tournament. Five new members are to be initiated. 


Vivian Neldon, a freshman from Northern State Teachers, won the 
state oratorical contest and will represent South Dakota in the Inter- 
state at Northwestern, April 23-4. ‘‘A Rondevous with War’’ is the 
title of her oration.—The Exponent. 


‘*In This We Cannot Fail,’’ an oration delivered by Craig Whit- 
ney, won the $30 Faweett prize at Upper lowa.—The Collegian. 


Five Colorado colleges held a two day legislative assembly in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives in the State House in Den- 
ver, April 9-10. 
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Coach Mordella Dahl of St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta, writes Ruth 
Glenn won the state oratorical contest and will represent Minnesota 
in the Old Line Interstate. Bob Borgwardt and John Dahl won the 
men’s debate tournament at Steven Point, Wisconsin, February 26-7. 
Members of the chapter have spoken in radio forums over the local 
radio station. Two members have been lost to the army. ‘‘Next year 
we shall have only two men and probably a decreased enrollment. We 
cannot attend many tournaments. But there will be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the members of Pi Kappa Delta to stimulate worthwhile 
speech activities. We hope that there will be one big tournament— 
perhaps one in which several provinces can combine and which could 
be held nearby. Wouldn’t such a meeting be worthwhile?’’ 


Linfield, Oregon Alpha, has conducted a very ambitious program 
with both its state high school and annual college tournament, the 
thirteenth. The provincial was held at the same time. The students 
were keenly interested in the war problems and the speaking was bet- 
ter, writes Prof. Roy Mahaffey. March 19-20 he took nine of his 
students to the junior college tournament at College of the Pacific, 
California Delta, where they won four firsts and three seconds. All 
but one appeared in the finals of some event. His students have done 
a great deal of civilian defense speaking. He expects to have a large, 
strong squad back next year. 


’ 


‘‘Our speech group,’’ writes Prof. Ralph N. Schmidt, of James- 
town, North Dakota Alpha, ‘‘was presented in programs before the 
Rotary Club on three separate occasions, and before the Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs once each. Chapel programs were provided on eight 
oceasions, and the personnel of the group has been the mainstay of 
the college radio programs over KSJB.”’ 


Hope, Michigan Gamma, won 27 out of 44 decision debates at four 
tournaments. It has presented a number of speakers before high 
school, church, service club, and American Legion groups. It plans 
to initiate eight new members. Clinton Harrison, the chapter presi- 
dent, left in mid year when accepted for study by the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical College. 


The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech held a tournament 
and congress in Jackson, Mississippi, March 24-27. There were 78 
delegates in the college section, including representatives from four 
PKD institutions, according to the report of the secretary, Robert 
B. Capel. 


Olive Sharpee, Luther, lowa Xi, was elected Bond Queen of her 
campus.—College Chips. 
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CASUALTIES 


‘‘All active members of Arizona Alpha are in the armed forces. 
There was no state meet because of transportation difficulties. The 
only members now on the campus are three faculty members. We 
shall hang on until we ean once more establish eligibility for some 
of our students.’’ Dr. Klonda Lynn. 


‘‘As our school is largely a technical one, we have not been able to 
carry on any forensic program this year.’’ Arthur W. Seebart, 
Polytechnic Intermountain Union, Montana Alpha. 


‘*Because of travel conditions, we were not able to attend the pro- 
vincial. We are initiating two new members.’’ Dr. Alan Swallow, 
Western State, Colorado Gamma. 


‘It looks as though the women’s schools will have to uphold for- 
ensic traditions in our part of the country. Many of our debaters 
have gone to war. Our president, Gene McDonald, is now with the 
Marines. The Army Air Cadets have taken over the school. Earlier 
we participated in the Pittsburgh tournament and the Catholic Peace 
Conference in Cincinnati. We shall initiate a few before the end of 
the vear.’’ Patrick MeKivigan, St. Vineent, Pennsylvania Beta. 


Dr. E. A. Reiff, forensic director at Ottawa, Kansas Alpha, for the 
past six years, left teaching at the end of the first semester to take 
up a pastorate. Prof. R. H. Ritchie, who had retired after many 
years of forensic work, was called back to service to take over part 
of his work. Prof. Ritchie writes, ‘‘Small membership, no money, 
worn tires, no gasoline reserves, and an absent leader have combined 
to keep us close at home. We practically closed our season in Jan- 
uary with the intramural contest for beginners in extempore. We 
may have two members to initiate, if Uncle Sam doesn’t get them 
first.’’ 


Charles Davenport, president of Washington Beta at Seattle Pacific 
College, is building for next year. An all-college forensic tournament 
will be sponsored by the local chapter in May. Prizes of ten and 
five dollars will be offered in contests in dramatic reading, poetry 
reading, exfempore and oratory. Prof. Roy D. Mahaffey of Linfield 
is coming to the campus April 30 to speak at the annual banquet. 


Donald Soeffker, Hamline, won the men’s oratorical contest and 


will represent Minnesota in the interstate at Evanston, Illinois, April 
9) 2 
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Grace Downs, Coe, lowa Theta, will represent lowa in the inter- 
state oratorical contest at Evanston, Illinois, April 22-3. The Lowa 
Theta chapter has also been very active in civilian defense speaking. 
The January discussion program involved forty students. In Mareh 
the college students made more than sixty speeches through the speak- 
ing bureau. Earlier in the season Coe won the four-state Cedar 
Valléy tournament. At the University of lowa discussion contest, 
Bob Ray was selected as one of the finalists. He will appear in the 
National Discussion on Inter-American Affairs. The chapter has also 
sponsored local oratorical, speech arts ,extempore, and poetry read- 
ing contests. In spite of losing a couple of dozen pledge possibili- 
ties to the armed forces, the Theta chapter will initiate thirteen mem- 
bers. Betty Subotnih, Secretary. 


‘An Evaluation of the Quality Rating System in Measuring De- 
bate Achievement’’ by Dr. LeRoy T. Laase, former national Vice- 
President, appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Speech, December, 
1942. This is a study of the reliability of a rating system instead of a 
vote on wins and losses in a tournament. The judges rate the teams 
superior, excellent, good, fair, and poor. The study is based on re- 
sults obtained in the Annual Hastings College Invitational High 
School Debate Tournament for the years 1938, 1939, and 1940, during 
which time Dr. Laase was director of forensies there. The study 
shows, among other things, that *“‘The quality rating system was 
found to be a more reliable method of awarding honors in debate 
than the win-and-loss system.’’ 

A measles quarantine of the Doane, Nebraska Gamma, campus sent 
the scheduled state meet to Wesleyan March 15-7. Weslevan made 
almost a clean sweep of top honors, winning first in men’s and wom- 
en’s debate, oratory, and extempore, and in women’s discussion, but 
taking second to Wayne Teachers in men’s discussion. Irene Pick- 
ering and Richard Nickolas will represent Nebraska in the Inter- 
state oratorical. 

Dorothy Watson, Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, won the wom- 
en’s oratorical contest at the tournament of the Southern Association 
of Teachers of Speech at Jackson, Mississippi, March 23-4. Her eol- 
league Peggy Kirk won the afterdinner speaking contest and was 
second in the extempore. Carolyn Hancock won second in after- 
dinner speaking. 


Grace Bedenbaugh, president of the South Carolina Delta chapter 
at Winthrop asked to have the following tournament dates for next 
school year announced : 

Dixie December 1-2-3-4, 1943 
Grand Eastern April 5-6-7-8, 1944 
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Dr. Ross, formerly in charge of forensics at Eastern Teachers, 
Illinois Sigma, is now Director of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross. His work is being carried by Prof. P. Merville Lar- 
son, national president of Phi Rho Pi, the junior college forensic 
honorary society. Prof. Larson came from North Park College, 
Chicago, December 1. Prof. Buren C. Robbins, formerly in charge 
of forensics at Dakota Wesleyan, is now at Eastern Teachers. Eliza- 
beth Podesta, who graduated in March, is now a WAAC. Several 
of the students have participated in civilian defense speaking en- 
gagements. 


The political and economic union of Canada and the United States 
in post-war reconstruction was the subject of an international debate 
between Morgan Wright and Kenneth Williamson, of the University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, and Bernhard Erling and Arthur Toupin of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Minnesota Gamma. The debate was held on the 
campus of the Minnesota college February 26. The Gustavus Adolph- 
us team had previously won a decision from the University of Minne- 
sota. Last year the boys defeated Northwestern and the University 
of North Carolina. 


‘If an ‘outsider’ may be permited to comment, I would like most 
highly to commend the article by Dr. Wilbur Moore on ‘‘New Pat- 
terns for Debate’’ which you published in the January Forensic. 

‘If Pi Kappa Delta takes Dr. Moore’s suggestions seriously and if 
the coaches will discipline themselves in the methods suggested, the 
article may come to be looked upon as a turning point in our pro- 
fession.”’ Elwood Murray, 

Chairman of the Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts, University of Denver. 


While Prof. J. D. Hansen is working on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Dr. Robertson Strawn has been sponsoring forensics 
at Kearney Teachers, Nebraska Zeta. 


Prof. Bert B. Hansen of Montana State reported that forensics 
there have been relatively inactive this year. The debaters were on a 
vacation helping to harvest sugar beets when the fall tournament 
was held. They did later participate in the Rocky Mountain and 
state tournaments, but were unable to go to Oregon for the provin- 
cial. 


Transportation difficulties kept College of Idaho from doing much 
traveling this year and prevented attendance at the provincial. Prof. 
Erwin Schwiebert, director of forensics, is a member of the house of 
representatives of the state legislature. 
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Mary John Lee, president of Tennessee Delta at the Polytechnic 
Institute, was recently elected Miss Tech, the highest honor that can 
be conferred on a senior girl by the student body. Margaret Plum- 
lee, recently completed her college work 
and is now a full time instructor in the 
mathematics department. Cordell Moore 
and Pierce Brown were initiated just 
before they left for military service. 
Five freshmen girls represented the 
chapter at the Grand Eastern tourna- 
ment, hoping to complete their PKD 
qualifications. Members of the chapter 
have been very active in the work of the 
Red Cross Speakers Bureau. Herman 
Pinkerton, director of speech activities, 
is chairman of the bureau. 


‘*Dakota Wesleyan climaxed its most 
successful season for many years by 
winning sweepstake honors at the state 
meet at Aberdeen, March 5-6. Matthew 
Smith, who wo x , st, 

Smith, ho n the extempore contest is: ieee ten: Gk fale 
is outstanding in many ways. He is Coach and veteran of the last 
. ~ . war was called into service. He 
president of the South Dakota Alpha is now “Chief, Research and a 
° ; burgh ¢ 
chapter, a member of the Naval Reserve, ‘orica! neo -§6 
and valedictorian of his class. He is 
completing four years of forensic work. He has lived in Mexico ten 
years and speaks Spanish fluently.’’—Mrs. Helen N. Buchanon. 





Capt. Hillier M. Burrowes 





Book Reviews 
ows 


Independence for India? Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. The 
Reference Shelf, vol. 16, no. 3. New York. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1943. Pp. 292. $1.25. 

The test of how much the Atlantic Charter means will come with 
the treatment of India. If the Indian problem is not speedily settled 
and in good faith, the Atlantic Charter is only idle words and not a 
great human document. But the question is not simple. Only the 
informed can appreciate it. There is no better way to become quickly 
informed than by reading the selections in this volume. 
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The Art of Thinking. Ernest Dimnet. New York. Pocket Books, 
Ine. 1942. Pp. 180. $.25. 

‘*T have handed out several copies of this book to boys going away 
for military service. It has really good stuff to use for greasing 
your brains,’’ wrote our former National Counsel, J. D. Coon, in 
calling our attention to this book. It is worth twenty-five cents to 
any one. 

The United States in a New World, The Bureau of Special Ser- 
vices in collaboration with the Editors of Time, Life, and Fortune. 
New York City. 1943. Pamphlets reprinting articles from Fortune 
with questions and outline study guides. About 100 pages. $.50. 

THE ForeNsic commends the Bureau of Special Services of T'ime, 
Life, and Fortune for inaugurating this well planned and extremely 
useful guide to a more intelligent public discussion of current affairs. 
We are constantly hearing the statement that if we are to have good 
government in a democracy, the citizens must take an interest in pub- 
lic affairs and be able to discuss them intelligently. But no one 
does much to improve the situation. Now this service bureau of three 
great magazines offers practical assistance. 

Associated with the larger publication is the Time Fortnightly 
Discussion Guide of Current Affairs. These guides contain series 
of directive study questions based on the magazine. The more am- 
bitious discussion outline contains both the study outline and import- 
ant articles reprinted from Fortune in attractive form and with fine 
illustrations. This first issue reprints the extensive articles on ‘* Rela- 
tions with Britain,’’ ‘‘ Pacific Relations,’’ and ‘‘The Domestie Eeon- 
omy.”’ 

Of course the timid soul will smell the commercial taint and ask 
if this service does not advertise 7'ime and the magazines associated 
with it. It does. Why should it not? Such comprehensive and eare- 
fully prepared publications cost money. There must be some excuse 
for the expenditure. But the theory of American business has been 
profit to both the buyer and seller. This venture can succeed only 
and in proportion as it benefits the reader. 

The Fortnightly Discussion Guides of Current Affairs will be 
sent free to all interested teachers of speech and directors of forensics 
who will write in for them. Tue Forensic commends them without 
reservation. They should be useful to all teachers directing speech 
classes and attempting to use students in Victory campaigns and 
Civilian Defense efforts. The larger publication should be in the 
hands of all serious students of current problems. It will be useful 
to all forum groups. It will give them the information to advance 
from the uninformed assertion type of discussion to the more benefi- 
cial factual and intelligent procedure. 
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IOWA 


Alpha—lIowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


Beta—Central College, Pella. 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola. 
Zeta—Parsons College, Fairfield. 
Eta—Upper Iowa Saree, Fayette. 
Theta—Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
lota—Western Union College, Le Mars. 
Lambda—Dubuque Saree, Dubuque. 
Mu—Drake University, Des Moines. 
Nu—William Penn College, Oskaloosa. 
Xi—Luther College, Decorah. 


KANSAS 
Alpha—Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Beta—Washburn Municipal Univ., Topeka. 
Gamma—Kan, State College, Manhattan. 
Delta—Southwestern College, Winfield. 
Zeta—Kan, State Teachers Col., Empoira. 
EKta—Kansas Wesleyan Univ., Salina. 
Theta—Kan. State T. C., Pittsburg. 
lota—College of Emporia, Emporia. 
Kappa—Baker University, Baldwin City 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling. 
Mu—Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
Nu—State College, Fort Hays. 
Xi—Bethel College, Newton. 
Omicron—McPherson College, McPherson. 


KENTUCKY 


Alpha—Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
Beta—Centre College, Danville. 
Gamma—Ky. Wesleyan College, Winchester. 
Delta—Transylvania, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 
Alpha—Louisiana College, Pineville. 
Beta—Centenary College, Shreveport. 
Gamma—S. W. Louisiana Inst., Lafayette. 


MAINE 
Alpha—Colby College, Waterville. 


MICHIGAN 


Alpha—Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 

Gamma—Hope College, Holland. 

Delta—Mich. State Col., East Lansing. 

Epsilon—Mich. State Nor. Col., Ypsifanti. 

Eta—University of Detroit, Detroit. 

Theta—Central State College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant. 


MINNESOTA 


Alpha—Macalester College, St. Paul. 
Beta—St. Olaf College, Northfield. 
Gamma—Gustavus Adolphus Col., St. Peter. 
Delta—Hamline University, St. Paul. 
Epsilon—College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 
Zeta—Concordia College, Moorhead. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alpha—Milisaps College, Jackson. 
Beta—Mississippi State C., State College. 


MISSOURI 


Alpha—Westminster College, Fulton. 
Beta—Park College, Parkville. 
Gamma—Central College, Fayette. 
Delta—William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Zeta—Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 
Eta—Cen. Missouri S. T. C., Warrensburg. 
Theta—N. E. Mo. 8. T. Col., Kirksville. 
Iota—S. E. State T. Col., Cape Girardeau. 
Kappa—N. W. State Teach. Col., Maryville. 
Lambda—Missouri Valley Col., Marshall. 
Mu—Tarkio College, Tarkio. 


MONTANA 
Alpha—Polytechnic-Intermountain Union, 
Billings. 
Beta—Montana State College, Bozeman. 
NEBRASKA 


Alpha—Nebraska Wesleyan U., Lincoln 
Gamma—Doane College, Crete. 
Delta—Hastings College, Hastings. 
Zeta—State Teachers College, Kearney 
Eta—State Teachers College, Chadron. 
ween took of Omaha, Omaha. 
lota—State Teachers College, Wayne. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Alpha—North Carolina State Col., Raleigh 
Beta—Wake Forest Col., Wake Forest. 
Gamma—Asheville Nor. & T. C., Asheville. 
Delta—Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Jamestown College, Jamestown. 


OHIO 
Alpha—Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
Beta—Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 
Gamma—Hiram College, Hiram. 
Delta—University of Akron, Akron. 
Epsilon—Otterbein College, Westerville. 
Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta. 
Eta—Bowling Green State University, 

Bowling Green. 
Theta—University of Toledo, Toledo. 
lota—Kent State University, Kent. 


OKLAHOMA 


Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic 
Arts College, Stillwater. 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa. 
Gamma—Oklahoma Baptist U., Shawnee. 
Delta—N. W. State College, Alva. 
Epsilon—Okla. City Univ., Oklahoma City. 
Zeta—Okla. Col. for Women, Chickasha. 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada. 
Theta—Southeastern State College, Durant. 
lota—Central State College, Edmond. 


OREGON 
Alpha—Linfield College, McMinnville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Alpha—Grove City College, Grove City. 
Beta—St. Vincent College, Latrobe. 
Gamma—Seton Hill College, Greensburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beta—Presbyterian College, Clinton. 
Delta—Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Epsilon—The Citadel, Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alpha—Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell. 
Beta—Huron College, Huron. 
Gamma—Yankton College, Yankton. 
Delta—S. D. State College, Brookings. 
Zeta—Northern 8. T. C., Aberdeen. 
Eta—Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College, Maryville. 
Beta—Tusculum College, Tusculum. 
Gainma—State Teach. Col., Johnson City 
Delta—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 

Cookeville. 
Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City 


TEXAS 
Alpha—Southwestern University, Georgetown. 
Beta—Trinity University, Waxahachie. 
Gamma—K. Texas S, T. C., Commerce. 
Delta—Howard-Payne Col., Brownwood. 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor, Belton. 
Zeta—Texas Christian Univ., Ft. Worth. 
Eta—North Texas 8. T. C., Denton. 
Theta—Hardin-Simmons Univ., Abilene. 
lota—Baylor University, Waco. 

Kappa—Sam Houston 8. T. C., Huntsville. 

Lambda—Southwestern Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos. 

Mu—Stephen F. Austin T., Nacogdoches. 


VIRGINIA 
Alpha—State Teachers Col., Farmville. 


WASHINGTON 
Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Alpha—W. Va. Wesleyan Col., Buckhannon. 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon. 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha. 
Gamma—State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Delta—State Teachers Col., River Falls. 























































































GIFTS FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


VICTORY—War of Survival— 
RING 

A new ring designed for men 

in Service. Carries branch of 

service insignia on side. In 

sterling or gold, signet or stone 


MILITARY PASS CASE 


Saddle leather with 4 wings 
for passes. Branch of Service 
insignia on cover blind em- 
bossed. 


set. No. 565-43 Blind embossed 
Write for 1943 Blue Book. Service Insignia 


ROLL OF HONOR 1943 BLUE BOOK 


White parchment scroll to New rings, bracelets, party 
honor members in Service or favors, saddle and baby calf 
for use as scholarship plaque. eather, gifts for service men. 


Framed. Mail post card for FREE 
Write for pamphlet. COPY. 


Official Jeweler to Pi Kappa Delta 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 


PRICES ON KEYS—1942-43 
Fob size, with rubies, pearls, or amethyst 
Lavaliere size, same jewels 
Pin attachment with clasp for either of the above extra 
Miniature size, with pin and clasp, same jewels.. sdhia 
White gold, to be worn by Special Distinction members only, “extra... 
Also add to the price of each key for handling charges 
For other jewels add the following amounts to the above prices. 
Sapphires, each ‘ . ; ‘ we 
Turquoises, each 
Emeralds, each . . — 
Diamonds, each Small... Hh. 00: Large. 
Federal Defense tax........ re --+- 10% 
Price for changing jewels in old keys ; 
Guard Chain for pins os 
Guard Chain with gold initial 
(Full value is allowed for these special jewe Is when the 2y are exchanged 
for new jewels or for a white gold key). 
Allowances for the old gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white 


old: 
Pop or lavaliere sizes : ° - a 1.50 
Miniature size ; cieetiaaiiaa ie 1.00 
Address all key orders to G. W. Finley, Greeley, Colorado. 
Send all key orders in duplicate 
Explanation of Key Jeweling ORDERS 
Oratory, rub 
Debate, pear 
Instruction, emerald circle 
Honorary, sapphire circle. 
Two orders, turquoise circle 
Three orders, diamond circle 


DEGREES circle. 
circle. 
Fraternity, ruby eye 
Proficiency, amethyst eye 
Ifonor, emerald eye. 


Special Distinction, diamond eye 
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